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An Index-Journal special report 

‘HISTORY OF VIOLENCE’ 


A look at inmates 
suing McCormick 
Correctional 

Korell Battle 

Age: 43 

Offenses: Armed robbery 
and firearms 
provision 
County of 
Conviction: 
Lexington 
Projected 
release date: 
Not eligible 
Stint at 
McCormick: 
Nov. 28, 2016 

to May 12, 2017 

Current Location: Ridge- 
land Correctional Institution 

Lawsuit alleges: On May 1, 
2017, a group of inmates at¬ 
tacked him in his room, stab¬ 
bing him in the head, right 
shoulder and chest. No correc¬ 
tional officer was in the wing 
when the attack happened. 
Ten days later, two inmates 
attacked Battle in his room, 
stabbing him in his head, back 
and left arm. His door was un¬ 
locked and the correctional of¬ 
ficer was not in the wing. 

Donsurvi Chisolm 

Age: 38 

Offenses: Murder (two 
counts), as¬ 
sault with 
intent to kill 
and firearms 
provision 
Counties 
of Convic¬ 
tion: Berkeley 
and Dorches¬ 
ter 

Projected 
release date: July 7, 2032 

Stint at McCormick: Aug. 
18, 2014 to Sept. 14, 2017 

Current Location: Broad 
River Correctional Institution 

Lawsuit alleges: On Aug. 
23, 2017, Chisolm was return¬ 
ing to his cell from a yoga class 
when two inmates shoved him 
into his room and began stab¬ 
bing him in his head and body, 
with a third inmate helping 
them. An officer was not on 
the wing at the time. 

Alvin Davis 

Age: 51 

Offenses: Armed robbery 
(three counts) and attempted 
armed robbery 

Counties of Conviction: 

Lexington and Richland 

See INMATES, pagelOA 
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Built in 1987, McCormick Correctional Institution is a maximum-security prison at 386 Redemption Way that houses 1,124 inmates. 

Several lawsuits link prison attacks 
in McCormick to absent officers 



SCDC settles wrongful death suit for $350,000 


By MATTHEW HENSLEY 

mhensley@indexjournal.com 

Six weeks after an inmate was seen 
with a “noose tied around his neck,” 
the 38-year-old was found dead in his 
McCormick cell from asphyxiation. 

Oran L. Smiths death was ruled a 
suicide. 


In December — more than three 
years after his death — the prison 
system and the mans estate reached 
a $350,000 settlement in a wrongful 
death suit. 

The action, which was filed by law¬ 
yers for Oran Smiths mother, Janet, 
alleges medical malpractice and gross 
negligence, citing failures to give ade¬ 


quate medical care or intervene to pre¬ 
vent his suicide. 

The civil action filed on behalf of 
Smiths mother and an affidavit from 
Dr. James E. Bellard describe the 
circumstances surrounding Smiths 
death. 

Smith had a number of symptoms of 
mental illness, including “depression. 


delusional behavior, paranoia, ma¬ 
nia, audio and visual hallucinations, 
and expressing suicidal ideations.” 
His prison medical records showed 
he was bipolar and had a traumatic 
brain injury, Bellard wrote, but “it ap¬ 
pears that Mr. Smith was never given 

See SETTLES, page 9A 


Longtime Ninety Six teacher Lynn Sargent beloved by many 


By ARIEL GILREATH 

agilreath@indexjournal.com 

She grew up thinking of 
Ninety Six as her other home 
— crossing the border between 
the town and Greenwood near¬ 
ly every week to visit her rela¬ 
tives. 

It wasn’t until Lynn Sargent 
married her husband, who 
was from Ninety Six, that she 
moved there. 

For 40 years, Sargent has 
taught kindergarten and third 
grade — 37 of them have been 
spent in Ninety Six Primary 
School. 

Sargent, 63, taught third 
grade for 13 years in Ninety Six 
before she was able to transi¬ 
tion to kindergarten teacher. 

“I loved teaching third grade 


CLOSER 
LOOK 



LYNN SARGENT 


and I enjoyed it, but kindergar¬ 
ten is where my heart is,” Sar¬ 
gent said. 

After 40 years, she never 
grew tired of teaching. 

“Never,” Sargent said. “Every 
group of kids is different. You 
can never, ever do the same 
thing year after year. Every 
group is a unique and different 
group that comes in, and you 
have to realize that. And you 
have to adjust and meet their 
needs in different ways every 


Even Closer 

Name: Lynn Sargent 

Age: 63 

Family: She lives in Ninety Six 
with her two adopted children. 
Education: She has a bache¬ 
lor’s in elementary education 
from Lander College and a 
master’s degree from Clemson 
University in early childhood 
education. 

Of note: When Sargent was 
younger, she wanted to be a 
pro golfer. 

single year.” 

Among those who love her, 
Sargent is known as someone 
who works tirelessly to help 
others. 

For years, Sargent and her 

See TEACHER, page 9A 



SUBMITTED 

Lynn Sargent, center, poses with her son, Jeremiah, and daughter, Bekah Grace. 
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Seoul: Kim says he’ll give up nukes if US vows not to attack 


Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — North 
Korean leader Kim Jong Un told his 
South Korean counterpart at their his¬ 
toric summit that he would be willing 
to give up his nuclear weapons if the 
US. commits to a formal end to the 
Korean War and a pledge not to attack 
the North, Seoul officials said Sunday. 

Kim also vowed during his meeting 
with South Korean President Moon 
Jae-in on Friday to shut down the 
Norths nuclear test site in May and 
disclose the process to experts and 
journalists from South Korea and the 
United States, Seoul’s presidential of¬ 


fice said. 

While there are lingering questions 
about whether North Korea will ever 
decide to fully relin¬ 
quish its nukes as it 
heads into negotia¬ 
tions with the US., 
Kim’s comments 
amount to the 
North’s most spe¬ 
cific acknowledge¬ 
ment yet that “denu¬ 
clearization” would 
constitute surren¬ 
dering its weapons. 
US. national security adviser John 
Bolton reacted coolly to word that 


Kim would abandon his weapons if 
the United States pledged not to in¬ 
vade. 

Asked on CBS’ “Face the Nation” 
whether the US. would make such 
a promise, Bolton said: “Well, we’ve 
heard this before. This is — the North 
Korean propaganda playbook is an 
infinitely rich resource.” 

“What we want to see from them 
is evidence that it’s real and not just 
rhetoric,” he added. 

Seoul officials, who have shuttled 
between Pyongyang and Washing¬ 
ton to broker talks between Kim and 
President Donald Trump that are ex¬ 
pected in May or June, said Kim has 


expressed genuine interest in dealing 
away his nuclear weapons. 

But there has been skepticism be¬ 
cause North Korea for decades has 
been pushing a concept of “denucle¬ 
arization” that bears no resemblance 
to the American definition. The 
North has long vowed to pursue nu¬ 
clear development unless Washing¬ 
ton removes its 28,500 troops from 
South Korea and the nuclear umbrel¬ 
la defending South Korea and Japan. 

During their summit at a truce vil¬ 
lage on the border. Moon and Kim 
promised to work toward the “com¬ 
plete denuclearization” of the Korean 
Peninsula but made no references to 


verification or timetables. 

Kim also expressed optimism 
about his meeting with Trump, 
Moon’s spokesman Yoon Young-chan 
said. 

“Once we start talking, the Unit¬ 
ed States will know that I am not a 
person to launch nuclear weapons at 
South Korea, the Pacific or the United 
States,” Kim said, according to Yoon. 

Yoon also quoted Kim as saying: “If 
we maintain frequent meetings and 
build trust with the United States and 
receive promises for an end to the 
war and a non-aggression treaty, then 
why would we need to live in difficul¬ 
ty by keeping our nuclear weapons?” 



Iraq’s IS trials 
move quickly 



ASSOCIATED PRESS 


A member of the Central American migrant caravan, holding a child, looks through the 
border wall toward a group of people gathered on the U.S. side as he stands on the 
beach where the border wall ends at the ocean in Tijuana, Mexico. 

Central American migrants 
arrive for rally at US border 


Associated Press 

TEL KEIF, Iraq — The entire 
trial lasted just more than half 
an hour. A grey-haired man 
was led into the defendant’s 
booth. He fidgeted as the judge 
read the charges against him: 
Swearing allegiance to the Is¬ 
lamic State group and working 
for the militants as an employee 
at a water station. 

“Not guilty” the defendant, 
Abdullah al-Jabouri, told the 
judge in a session of one of 
Iraq’s counterterrorism courts 
this past week. He said he had 
worked for Nineveh province’s 
water department for more 
than 20 years and stayed at his 
post when IS took over in 2014, 
but he denied ever swearing al¬ 
legiance to the group. 

“All government employees 
continued in their jobs at the 
water facility” the 47-year-oId 
Sunni Arab protested. 

“I am asking you to speak 
only about yourself^’ the judge 
interrupted him. Soon after, 
the judge and his two associ¬ 
ates went into deliberations. A 
few minutes later they returned 
with their verdict: Guilty, sen¬ 
tenced to 15 years in prison. 
Al-Jabouri, his head bowed. 


was quickly led out and the 
next accused IS member was 
ushered in. 

Iraq is holding huge numbers 
of detainees on suspicion of ties 
to the Islamic State group — 
about 11,000, according to Iraqi 
officials — and they are being 
rushed through counterterror¬ 
ism courts in trials that raise 
questions about whether justice 
is being done. At the same time, 
families are often left in the 
dark about where their loved 
ones are being detained or what 
their fates are. 

The Associated Press last 
week attended several trials 
being held in Tel Keif, north of 
Mosul. 

Throughout the system, the 
trials are usually short, often 
less than 30 minutes, and most 
end with guilty verdicts. Con¬ 
victions are based on confes¬ 
sions that defendants and rights 
groups say intelligence agents 
extract by intimidation, torture 
and abuse. Also used as evi¬ 
dence are reports from anon¬ 
ymous informants, raising the 
possibility of false accusations 
made as revenge against rivals. 
The same defense lawyer works 
dozens of cases, with little 
knowledge of the defendants. 


Associated Press 

TIJUANA, Mexico — 
Packed into five old school 
buses, hundreds of Central 
American migrants arrived 
at the U.S. border Sunday 
for a rally, to be followed by 
a planned mass attempt to 
apply for asylum, in a direct 
challenge to the Trump ad¬ 
ministration. 

The migrants, many trav¬ 
eling with children, left a 
downtown Tijuana shelter 
where they had been stay¬ 
ing. Police with flashing 
lights escorted the buses to 
a cross-border rally at a Pa¬ 
cific Ocean beach, with sup¬ 
porters gathering on both 
sides of security fencing. 

Asked how he felt as he 
boarded the bus, Nefi Her¬ 
nandez of Honduras replied, 
“Nervous.” He said he in¬ 
tended to seek asylum with 
his wife and infant daughter, 
who was born on the jour¬ 
ney through Mexico. 


President Donald Trump 
and members of his Cabi¬ 
net have been tracking the 
caravan of migrants, calling 
it a threat to the U.S. since 
it started March 25 in the 
Mexican city of Tapachula, 
near the Guatemala border. 

Attorney General Jeff 
Sessions called the cara¬ 
van “a deliberate attempt 
to undermine our laws and 
overwhelm our system,” 
pledging to send more im¬ 
migration judges to the 
border to resolve cases if 
needed. 

Trump administration 
officials have railed against 
what they call “catch-and- 
release” policies that allow 
people requesting asylum 
to be released from cus¬ 
tody into the U.S. while 
their claims make their way 
through the courts in a pro¬ 
cess that can last a year. 

The arrival at San Diego’s 
San Ysidro border crossing, 
the nation’s busiest, marked 


the end of a monthlong 
journey by foot, freight train 
and bus for the migrants, 
many of whom said they 
feared for their safety in 
their homes. 

Hernandez, 24, said a 
gang in his hometown of 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras, 
threatened to kill him and 
his family if he did not sell 
drugs. 

Jose Cazares, 31, said he 
faced death threats in the 
Honduran city of Yoro be¬ 
cause a gang member sus¬ 
pected of killing the mother 
of his children learned one 
of his Cazares’ sons reported 
the crime to police. 

But the travelers faced an 
uncertain future as they pre¬ 
pared to turn themselves in 
and face asylum. U.S. immi¬ 
gration lawyers conducted 
free legal workshops for the 
group, warning them they 
face possible separation 
from their children and de¬ 
tention for many months. 


Pompeo: US 
stands ‘with 
Israel’ in fight 
against Iran 

Associated Press 

TEL AVIV, Israel — Secre¬ 
tary of State Mike Pompeo on 
Sunday gave a warm boost of 
support to Israel in its standoff 
against Iran, saying “the United 
States is with Israel in this fight.” 

Pompeo has been using the 
Middle East leg of his first trip 
abroad as America’s top diplo¬ 
mat to call for concerted inter¬ 
national action to punish Iran 
for its missile programs. 

The tough line was welcomed 
in Israel, which considers Iran 
its greatest threat and has been 
leading calls for the internation¬ 
al community to revise its 2015 
nuclear deal with Iran. He ar¬ 
rived after visiting Saudi Arabia, 
another fierce rival of Iran. 

“We remain deeply con¬ 
cerned about Iran’s dangerous 
escalation of threats to Israel 
and the region and Iran’s am¬ 
bition to dominate the Middle 
East remains,” Pompeo said 
after a nearly two-hour meet¬ 
ing with Israeli Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu. “The 
United States is with Israel in 
this fight.” 

Israel has called for tough 
international action against 
Iran, citing its hostile rhetoric, 
support for anti-Israel militant 
groups and development of 
long-range missiles. 

It also has complained the 
2015 nuclear deal does not do 
enough to prevent Iran from 
developing a nuclear-weap¬ 
ons capability, and expressed 
growing concerns about Iran’s 
involvement in the civil war in 
neighboring Syria. It says it will 
not allow Iran to establish a per¬ 
manent military presence in 
Syria, fearing the Iranians will 
launch attacks. 



ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Women whose husbands are detained by Iraqi security forces 
on suspicion of ties to the Islamic State sit in their kitchen with 
some of their children at the Daquq Camp near Kirkuk, Iraq. 


TEACHER 

From page lA 

husband have gone on mission 
trips to China, Belize and Costa 
Rica. She spent a month out of 
her summer teaching English 
in China in 2000 and 2001. 

It was those trips that in¬ 
spired the Sargents to adopt 
Jeremiah, who is from an or¬ 
phanage in Cambodia, in 2003. 
They later adopted Bekah 
Grace, from China, in 2007. 
Both Jeremiah, 16, and Bekah 
Grace, 11, attend schools in 
Greenwood County School 
District 52. 

In 2010, she went to Cambo¬ 
dia and decided to participate 


in an exchange program for 
students. The Sargents have 
had two exchange students stay 
with them over the years. 

“Once we made the decision 
to adopt, it was like we became 
obsessed with thinking that we 
could bring a child here and 
they would have a life they 
would never have there,” Sar¬ 
gent said. 

The Sargents also had two 
biological children — a daugh¬ 
ter who is the assistant princi¬ 
pal at Ninety Six High School 
and a son who died in 2005. 

In 2014, Sargent’s husband, 
Bobby, died from cancer. 

“Since he passed away, it’s 
been really hard, and we didn’t 
go anywhere for the first year 


or so,” Sargent said. “But since 
(then), Jeremiah and Bekah 
and I have gone to Costa Rica.” 

Sargent plans on visiting 
Haiti with her children this 
summer to do mission work. 

“We just go to the different 
places when we hear about 
something or just feel like 
that’s the place God’s leading 
us to at that time,” Sargent said. 

Sargent found out she was 
laid off from Ninety Six Prima¬ 
ry School at a board meeting 
one week ago where dozens of 
people came out to show their 
support for her. 

She was one of two retiree 
teachers who were laid off be¬ 
cause of budget cuts, district 
administration said. 


Ninety Six Mayor Mike 
Rowe showed up to support 
her along with friends and co¬ 
workers. Sargent taught Rowe 
when he was a student, as well 
as his son. 

Beverly Brown, a kindergar¬ 
ten teacher at Ninety Six Pri¬ 
mary, has known Sargent for 25 
years as the sister she never had. 

“She’s just all about serving 
others and denies herself a lot 
to serve everybody else,” Brown 
said. “Is she a perfect person? I 
would never say that, but she is 
as close as you can get.” 

In her spare time, Sargent 
hosts Bible study groups at her 
home, volunteers with Connie 
Maxwell Children’s Home and 
provides food for people in 


need through a program she 
started called Soul Food. 

“She’s helped people find 
homes to live in, she’s even 
opened up her home at times 
when people were down on 
their luck. If someone in this 
community needs something, 
they know she will help them,” 
Brown said. “She’s the light in 
a very dark world for so many 
people.” 

Cathy Wilkie, who has been 
friends with Sargent for 30 
years, said that’s just how she 
is. 

“She’s been through a lot of 
adversity, but she pops right 
back up and keeps going,” 
Wilkie said. “She just wants to 
do for others and love others 


— that’s her main goal in life, I 
think, is to love others.” 

Sargent said her faith in 
God has always brought her 
through hard times. 

Her favorite Bible verse is Jer¬ 
emiah 29:11 — for which her 
adopted son is named after. 

“It says, ‘For I know the 
plans that I have for you, plans 
to not harm you or discourage 
you, but to prosper you,”’ Sar¬ 
gent said. “I know God has a 
plan for me, even in the midst 
of things that are going on 
now.” 

Contact staff writer Ariel 
Gilreath at 864-943-5644 or 
follow on Twitter @IJARIEL- 
GILREATK 
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a comprehensive mental health 
evaluation” while in prison. 

The Sept. 19, 2016 filings lay 
out his final 41 days, beginning 
at Broad River Correctional. 

On Aug. 27, 2014, prison 
staff saw he had a “noose tied 
around his neck ... trying to 
hang himself.” Three days later, 
he attempted suicide by taking 
10 Remeron pills. Remeron, 
a brand that has mirtazapine 
as its active ingredient, is an 
antidepressant. The next day, 
officers saw him “attempting 
to hang himself” by “wrapping 
his waist restraint around the 
top of the ceiling.” 

After his third suicide at¬ 
tempt in five days, prison offi¬ 
cials decided to transfer him to 


McCormick Correctional. 

The move happened Sept. 3, 
2014. He was placed on “Crisis 
Intervention status” four times 
in the month after transfering 
to McCormick — the fourth 
time after he cut himself and 
exhibited “serious paranoid be¬ 
havior.” 

During one of his evalua¬ 
tions at McCormick, a coun¬ 
selor noted his poor hygiene, 
paranoia and that he told her 
he was “seeing people trying to 
kill him.” 

He was removed from crisis 
intervention status on Oct. 2, 
2014 and placed in a cell with 
video monitoring so authori¬ 
ties could continue to observe 
him. At 10:01 a.m. on Oct. 7, 
2014, he was found dead in his 
cell. He’d placed a piece of pa¬ 
per over the video camera and 
hanged himself using his bed 


sheet. 

Bellard faulted corrections 
medical staff for: 

■ “Failing to exercise rea¬ 
sonable care to ensure that 
Mr. Smith ... was evaluated by 
a psychologist, psychiatrist or 
other licensed mental health 
provider before his removal 
from Crisis Intervention sta¬ 
tus” once at Broad River and all 
four times at McCormick. 

■ “Failing to perform an 
appropriate evaluation of Mr. 
Smith’s reported traumatic 
brain injury and dementia.” 

■ “Failing to prescribe Mr. 
Smith to anti-psychotic medi¬ 
cations” despite past success on 
the drugs and his “delusional 
and paranoid behavior.” 

■ “Failing to exercise rea¬ 
sonable care to recognize and 
treat Mr. Smith’s mounting 
mental health emergency.” 


Attorneys filing an answer 
Nov. 15, 2016 on behalf of 
the prison system denied any 
wrongdoing and write that 
Smith “was provided the ap¬ 
propriate medical and mental 
health care.” 

Judge Alford L. Smith, no 
relation, signed the settle¬ 
ment Dec. 11, which awarded 
$350,000 to Oran Smith’s estate 
$350,000. Of that, $148,293.65 
went to attorney fees for Evans 
Moore LLC. 

Smith’s mom is not alone in 
taking issue with medical care 
provided at McCormick Cor¬ 
rectional. The four lawsuits 
filed by Bell Legal Group LLC 
on behalf of 13 inmates also al¬ 
lege the facility provides inade¬ 
quate care. 

Among their list of com¬ 
plaints about the Department 
of Corrections and the Mc¬ 


Cormick prison, those lawsuits 
said inmates, when injured, 
are typically “denied medical 
treatment, given substandard 
medical treatment or the med¬ 
ical treatment is unreasonably 
delayed.” 

Among other things, the 
complaints filed by Bell Legal 
Group allege: 

■ A diabetic inmate who 
was denied access to medicine 
— including his insulin — 
along with the rest of his wing 
for 2 1/2 days because they were 
on lockdown after inmates took 
over the wing. The inmates 
were also denied food and wa¬ 
ter. This nearly sent him into a 
diabetic coma and put him “at 
serious risk of death.” The in¬ 
mate “suffered extreme physical 
and emotional distress because 
of the lack of food, water and 
medication; the failure to get 


his insulin in a regular timely 
manner damages his kidneys.” 

■ An inmate was left partial¬ 
ly paralyzed after assailants sev¬ 
ered nerves in his spine on Nov. 
19, 2015. As of when a lawsuit 
was filed on Nov. 7, 2017, he 
had not received promised spi¬ 
nal therapy. 

■ After being attacked, an 
inmate was treated at Self Re¬ 
gional Medical Center. He “got 
stitches and staples while at the 
hospital but they were not re¬ 
moved by the (prison) nurses; 
he had to remove them himself” 

A state Department of Cor¬ 
rections spokesman did not re¬ 
spond to an email sent Thurs¬ 
day seeking comment. 

Contact Assistant Editor 
Matthew Hensley at 864-943- 
2529 or on Twitter @IJMat- 
tHensley. 
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Projected release date: Nov. 1, 2032 

Stint at McCormick: March 3, 2014 
to Oct. 16,2017 
Current Location: 

Lee Correctional In¬ 
stitution 

Lawsuit alleges: 

While being escorted 
on Oct. 4, 2017, an 
inmate got out of his 
handcuffs and took a 
correctional officers 
keys at knifepoint. The inmate then 
opened doors to cells and pushed Da¬ 
vis onto his bed and was going to at¬ 
tack him. Davis roommate convinced 
the man not to attack Davis, but the 
roommate was then taken hostage and 
Davis was forced to kneel with a knife 
to his throat. 

Craig Emanuel Ellerbe Jr. 

Age: 24 

Offense: Armed robbery 

County of Convic¬ 
tion: Marion 

Projected release 
date: July 3,2022 
Stint at McCor¬ 
mick: Sept. 21-22, 
2017 

Current Location: 

Lee Correctional 
Lawsuit alleges: 
On Sept. 21, 2017, Ellerbe saw inmates 
armed with “a long sword” and a “12- 
inch ice pick” in a stairwell. As he tried 
to leave, inmates began stabbing him in 
the head, face, neck, arms, chest, back 
and hands. 

Lorenzo Juquel Herion 

Age: 26 

Offenses: Voluntary manslaughter (2 
counts) 

County of Convic¬ 
tion: Horry 
Projected release 
date: Aug. 7,2028 
Stint at McCor¬ 
mick: June 25, 2014 to 
July 23,2017 
Current Location: 
Broad River Correc¬ 
tional Institution 

Lawsuit alleges: On July 23, 2017, 
Herion was attacked while in the prayer 
room. He managed to pin his attacker, 
but another inmate came into the room 
and stabbed him in the back. The cor¬ 
rectional officer was not on the wing 
when the attack happened. 

Norman Mitchell 

Age: 47 

Offenses: Carjacking with bodily in¬ 
jury and failure to stop 
for officer 

County of Convic¬ 
tion: Richland 
Projected release 
date: Not eligible 
Stint at McCor¬ 
mick: July 14, 2010 to 
April 30,2015 
Current Location: 
Broad River Correctional Institution 

Lawsuit alleges: On April 30, 2015, 
Mitchells roommate stabbed him eight 
times. The attack came more than a year 
after Mitchell began asking to change 
rooms because he “was in fear of his life” 
from the constant arguments and fights 
his roommate started. 


rection, O’Neal was stabbed 17 times 
during a riot in May 2014. When he 
was being transferred to McCormick 
in 2015, he expressed concerns about 
move because some of the inmates 
who had stabbed him at Lee were now 
at McCormick Correctional. On May 
16, 2015, someone approached him 
from behind and attacked him with 
a pipe, breaking two of his teeth and 
leaving him with bruises. No officer 
was present when he was attacked. 

Johnell Richardson 

Age: 26 

Offenses: Armed robbery and kid¬ 
napping 

County of Conviction: Florence 

Projected release 
date: May 3, 2034 
Stint at McCor¬ 
mick: Feb. 27, 2017 to 
present 

Lawsuit alleges: 

On Oct. 6, 2017, eight 
inmates came into 
Richardson’s room, 
demanded their tele¬ 
vision and then began 
stabbing him and his roommate. The 
inmates left his room “because they 
were taking over the wing.” Richardson 
barricaded his door until correctional 
officers retook the wing with tear gas. 
No correctional officers were in the 
wing when the attack started. 

Dayquan Markee Robinson 

Age: 26 

Offenses: Armed robbery, attempted 
armed robbery and discharging a fire¬ 
arm into a dwelling 
County of Convic¬ 
tion: Sumter 

Projected release 
date: June 16,2024 
Stint at McCor¬ 
mick: Jan. 14-28, 
2013; July 10, 2013 to 
Nov. 1, 2017 
Current Location: 
Lieber Correctional 

Institution 

Lawsuit alleges: On Sept. 6, 2017, 
Robinson was standing in front of his 
room when an inmate came up from 
behind him and stabbed him in his 
neck, back and chest. No correctional 
officer was on the wing during the at¬ 
tack. 

Kaseem Stephens 

Age: 40 

Offense: Murder 

County of Convic¬ 
tion: Charleston 
Projected release 
date: March 16,2048 
Stint at McCor¬ 
mick: April 2, 2009 to 
Nov. 19,2015 
Current Location: 
Lee Correctional In¬ 
stitution 

Lawsuit alleges: On Nov. 19, 2015, 
two inmates pulled knives on Stephens 
and demanded his cellphone. When 
he said he didn’t have a cellphone, one 
inmate grabbed him while the other 
stabbed him. His spine was severed, 
leaving him partially paralyzed. His ear 
was also severed. The attack came after 
prison officials heard that a threat had 
been made against him and transferred 
him to another wing. The corrections 
officer did not lock his door before 
leaving the wing on the day of the at¬ 
tack. 
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Jamarcus Murray 

Year of birth: 1982 
Offenses: Common law robbery/ 
strong-arm robbery 
County of Convic¬ 
tion: Aiken 
Note: Murray is no 
longer an inmate and 
the state Department 
of Corrections online 
inmate search does not 
keep historic data on 
those who have been 

Lawsuit alleges: As Murray was 
walking to get breakfast on April 16, 
2016 — the day after he transferred into 
McCormick Correctional — someone 
threw a jacket over his head and dragged 
him into a room. His face was beaten 
and he was stabbed in the head, chest 
and under his armpit. No officer was on 
the wing when the attack happened. He 
was moved to McCormick after he was 
attacked during a “riot” at Broad River 
Correctional. 

Oswald O’Neal 

Age: 36 

Offense: Murder 

County of Convic¬ 
tion: Berkeley 

Projected release 
date: Jan. 21, 2031 
Stints at McCor¬ 
mick: Oct. 7, 2002 to 
Dec. 6, 2002; March 
20, 2006 to Nov. 20, 
2007; April 13, 2009 
to May 17, 2010; and 
April 15,2015 to May 17,2015 

Current Location: Perry Correc¬ 
tional Institution 

Lawsuit alleges: While at Lee Cor- 
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Jason Lamar Storms 

Age: 39 

Offenses: Armed robbery (2 counts) 

County of Conviction: Lexington 
and Pickens 
Projected release 
date: Nov. 28,2026 
Stint at McCor¬ 
mick: March 3, 2014 
to Feb. 1,2018 
Current Location: 
Ridgeland Correc¬ 
tional 

Lawsuit alleges: On 

Jan. 18, two inmates demanded Storms’ 
belongings and, after he refused to give 
them his property or pay them $500, 
they began hitting him and he was 
stabbed with a bowie-style knife. No 
correctional officer was in the wing 
during the attack. 

Delronezy Washington 

Age: 29 

Offenses: Murder and armed rob¬ 
bery 

County of Convic¬ 
tion: Dorchester 
Projected release 
date: May 27,2047 
Stint at McCor¬ 
mick: Feb. 21, 2017 to 
present 

Lawsuit alleges: On 

Oct. 6, 2017, eight in¬ 
mates came into Washington’s room, 
demanded their television and then 
began stabbing him and his roommate. 
The inmates left his room “because 
they were taking over the wing.” Wash¬ 
ington barricaded his door until cor¬ 
rectional officers retook the wing with 
tear gas. No correctional officers were 
in the wing when the attack started. 
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Three layers of fences surround McCormick Correctional Institution with razor wire lining them from top to 
bottom. 


Cases at a glance 

Norman Mitchell v South Carolina 
Department of Corrections, et al 
Filed: Jan. 17, 2017 
Plaintiffs: Norman Mitchell 

Defendants: South Carolina Department of Corrections and inmate 
Dwight Jones 

Causes of action: Gross negligence/reckless conduct; failure to 
render appropriate medical attention; failure to relocate plaintiff; and 
assault and battery 

Oswald O’Neal v South Carolina 
Department of Corrections 
Filed: May 12, 2017 
Plaintiff: Oswald O’Neal 

Defendant: South Carolina Department of Corrections 
Cause of action: Personal injury 

Kaseem Stephens, et al, v South Carolina 
Department of Corrections, et al 
Filed: Nov. 7, 2017 

Plaintiffs: Kaseem Stephens, Korell Battle, Lorenzo Herion and 
Dayquan Robinson 

Defendants: South Carolina Department of Corrections, Warden Le¬ 
roy Cartledge, Warden Michael Stephan, correctional officer Goldman, 
correctional officer Kelly and correctional officer Anders 
Causes of action: For temporary and permanent injunctive relief; 
violations of civil rights, general allegations; violation of civil rights, 
failure to implement appropriate policies, customs and practices; and 
violation of tort Claims Act of South Carolina 

Donsurvi Chisolm, et al, v South Carolina 
Department of Corrections, et al 
Filed: March 19, 2018 

Plaintiffs: Donsurvi Chisolm, Alvin Davis, Craig E. Ellerbe Jr., Johnell 
Richardson, Delronezy Washington, Jason Storms and Jamarcus 
Murray 

Defendants: South Carolina Department of Corrections, Warden 
Leroy Cartledge and Warden Micheal Stephan 
Causes of action: For temporary and permanent injunctive relief; 
violations of civil rights, general allegations; violation of civil rights, 
failure to implement appropriate policies, customs and practices; and 
violation of Tort Claims Act of South Carolina 


LAWSUITS 

From page lA 

inmates paint a picture of a prison 
run amok. Lawyers write that the 
state Department of Corrections 
“has a long history of violence 
among inmates,” with a “complete 
failure by the department to “keep 
weapons out of the hands of inmates 
housed at McCormick Correctional 
Institution.” At McCormick Correc¬ 
tional and other state prisons, the fil¬ 
ings said, “gangs are allowed to run 
free and commit whatever crimes 
they want” and those inmates who 
don’t follow the rules or break laws 
seldom face consequences. 

The complaints also describe it as 
“common practice” for correctional 
officers to “leave doors unlocked 
when they should be locked” and 
to “leave their posts without being 
relieved by another correctional 
officer,” which the suits allege is “fa¬ 
cilitating fights and stabbings.” The 
filings note that these violate the de¬ 
partment’s policies and procedures. 

Jeff Taillon, state Department of 
Corrections spokesman, did not 
respond to an email sent Thursday 
seeking comment about these char¬ 
acterizations. 

Just one of the 13 attacks at Mc¬ 
Cormick Correctional described in 
the suits happened while an SCDC 
employee was present — and that 
correctional officer was the first to 
be assailed. 

On Oct. 4 — the same day in¬ 
mates climbed to the roof of a pris¬ 
on dorm, and a few days after a 
water main break put McCormick 
Correctional under a boil water no¬ 
tice — an inmate being escorted by 
an officer managed to get out of his 
handcuffs and put a knife to the of¬ 
ficer’s throat, one of the filings said. 
That inmate then took the officer’s 
keys and began opening doors. 

The inmate then went into the 
cell of Alvin Davis and Kenneth 
Huckabee, the complaint said, 
where he took Huckabee hostage 
and someone held a knife to Davis’ 
throat while he kneeled on the floor. 

Davis was one of seven plaintiffs 
listed on the latest lawsuit, which 
was filed March 19. 

In audio from a 911 call the In¬ 
dex-Journal obtained in October, a 
woman reported that seven inmates 
or so were on the roof of a dorm and 
that inmates had started a fire at the 
facility. The department denied that 
a fire was set. 

Once officers got control of the 
unit back, the lawyers wrote, they 
placed it on lockdown and no one 
got food or medicine for about 2 1/2 
days — which nearly caused Davis to 
go into a diabetic coma. 

Two days after inmates climbed on 
the roof, inmates again seized control 
of one of the prison’s wings. 

One of the filings alleges that eight 
inmates went into the cell of Johnell 
Richardson and Delronezy Wash¬ 
ington and, after the pair refused to 
hand over their television, the other 
inmates began stabbing them. Rich¬ 
ardson and Washington are among 
Davis’ co-plaintiffs. 

The inmates left “because they 
were taking over the wing,” the 
document said, so Richardson and 
Washington “barricaded themselves 
in their room” until correctional of¬ 
ficers retook the wing using tear gas. 

The day it happened, Taillon told 
the Index-Journal there was an in- 
mate-on-inmate fight. He said that 
“two will receive medical attention 
at the facility, one will receive outside 
medical attention.” 

It was unclear whether Washing¬ 
ton and Richardson were the two 
inmates he said would be treated in 
house. 

Despite requesting help, Wash¬ 
ington received no medical care and 
Richardson wasn’t treated until a 
week later, the filing said. 

Violence at other prisons 

While the lawsuits focus on events 
at McCormick Correctional, they 
also describe two attacks that hap¬ 
pened at other prisons. 

In one filing, lawyers said Jamar¬ 
cus Murray was attacked during a 
riot at Broad River Correctional days 
before coming to McCormick. That 
document doesn’t detail what hap¬ 


pened at Broad River, but a separate 
lawsuit filed in Richland County on 
behalf of Murray and eight other 
inmates describes an attack that un¬ 
folded April 4,2016. 

A correctional officer had un¬ 
locked the doors between two wings, 
allowing 15-20 inmates to pass from 
one side to the other, then went to 
a separate room. Some of those in¬ 
mates had weapons and wore masks, 
the complaint said, all within view of 
the officer. 

After the attack started, the offi¬ 
cer came into the wing, locked the 
door, then locked himself in a closet, 
according to the filing. He came out 
of the closet when first responders 
arrived and ran out of the wing, then 
locked the door back. 

Meanwhile, the complaint said, 
inmates were attacked with “knives, 
machetes, wooden sticks, and met¬ 
al poles.” During the attack, Murray 
was stabbed in the shoulder. 

The other lawsuit said he was told 
he would be moved to Perry Correc¬ 
tional Institution and put in lockup 
for his protection, but instead was 
moved to McCormick Correctional 
and put in general population. 

He arrived between 8 and 9 p.m. 
April 15, 2016. The complaint said 
the following morning — and just 
12 days after the Broad River attack 
— he was walking to breakfast when 
someone came up behind him, threw 
a jacket over him and dragged him 
into a room where he was stabbed in 
the head, chest and under his armpit. 

After the attack, while an inmate 
was helping him “correctional of¬ 
ficers could see him bleeding but 
looked down, and kept walking away 
from him,” the filing said. 

A complaint filed on behalf of in¬ 
mate Oswald O’Neal describes how 
the now-36-year-old was stabbed 17 
times during a riot in May 2014 at 
Lee Correctional. An inmate search 
detail report shows he was trans¬ 
ferred from Lee to “Outside Medical” 
on May 12,2014. 

When O’Neal learned he was be¬ 
ing transferred to the McCormick 
prison in April 2015, his lawyer 
wrote, he told officials he “couldn’t go 
to McCormick because some of the 
people who stabbed him were there.” 

Correctional officers told him he 
could take up the issue with prison 
officials in McCormick. After the 
transfer, the warden told him there 
was nothing he could do. 

On May 16, 2015 — 31 days after 
the transfer — someone attacked 
him from behind with a pipe, break¬ 
ing two of his teeth and leaving him 
with bruises on his head. 

A response filed by the Depart¬ 


ment of Corrections’ attorney said 
the department “lack(s) sufficient in¬ 
formation” on O’Neal’s transfer con¬ 
cerns and about the Lee Correctional 
attack while acknowledging that he 
was attacked with a pipe at McCor¬ 
mick. No response has been filed to 
the complaints filed on Murray’s be¬ 
half 

Fights over ‘territory,’ 
‘money’ 

In the wake of the Lee prison riot 
that started April 14 and left seven 
prisoners dead and 22 injured, the 
head of the state’s prison system said 
at a press conference that inmates 
“are fighting over real money and 
real territory while they’re incarcer¬ 
ated.” 

The McCormick lawsuits do not 
dwell into whether turf wars played 
a role in any of the 13 attacks they 
document, but three are portrayed 
as attempted armed robberies. In ad¬ 
dition to the men who were attacked 
over a TV, two other inmates report¬ 
ed being accosted over property. 

Two inmates with knives demand¬ 
ed Kaseem Stephens hand over his 
cellphone, one complaint said, then 
attacked him when he said he didn’t 
have one. The Nov. 19, 2015 stab¬ 
bing severed his spine, leaving him 
partially paralyzed, and also severed 
his ear. The 40-year-old is now at Lee 
Correctional and, as of the Nov. 7, 
2017 filing, was still recovering from 
the attack. 

On Jan. 18, another document 
said, two inmates demanded that Ja¬ 
son Lamar Storms first hand over his 
property, then sought $500 in cash. 
When he refused, they began hitting 
him and he was stabbed with a bow¬ 
ie-style knife. The 39-year-old, who’s 
now housed at Ridgeland, received 
stitches. 

While several hundred inmates 
were transferred from McCormick 
to Lee last year, Bryan Stirling, direc¬ 
tor of the state Department of Cor¬ 
rections, said he was skeptical that 
the moves led to the violence. 

Instead, Stirling placed much 
of the blame for Lee’s riots on cell¬ 
phones. Officers lost control of three 
separate dorms in a short span — 
and with inmates having little ability 
to communicate with those in other 
dorms besides by phone, Stirling 
says they were likely used in growing 
the riot beyond the first dorm. He is 
asking federal officials to allow the 
prisons to block cell signal inside the 
state’s prisons. 

Contact Assistant Editor Matthew 
Hensley at 864-943-2529 or on Twit¬ 
ter @lJMattHensley. 
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SCDC works to fill prison positions 



SUBMIHED 

An aerial view of Lieber Correctional Institution, a maximum-security prison in Ridgeville 
that houses more than 1,200 inmates. 


Lawsuit: Ex-Lieber heads 
were made scapegoats 


By MATTHEW HENSLEY 

mhensley@indexjournal.com 

Its not just those on the front lines in prisons 
who fret over their low pay — even those in 
charge of prisons say they don’t make enough. 

Lieber Correctional’s former warden and 
associate warden took issue with their pay in 
lawsuits filed last month that claim they were 
made the fall guys after a headline-grabbing 


escape from the institution. 

While Joseph Lavern McFadden was ini¬ 
tially promised an $86,000 salary when he was 
named warden in 2012, his lawyer wrote, he 
“only received $77,000 — a substantially lower 
wage than any new warden.” 

In James Russell Blackwell’s complaint, his 
lawyers said he was promised $68,000 and only 

See LAWSUIT, page9/\ 


By MATTHEW HENSLEY 

mhensley@indexjoumal.com 

If you’re looking for a job, 
the prisons are hiring. 

About half of all correction¬ 
al officer positions are open at 
McCormick Correctional, and 
Greenwood’s Leath has a front¬ 
line job vacancy rate of more 
than 30 percent. 

Having trouble filling jobs 
is the norm at South Carolina’s 
prisons, which officials say are 
victims of the state’s prosperity. 

Bryan Stirling, the state’s 
prisons chief, said the staff 
levels thrive in recession, but 
wane in recovery. Since 2011, 
the system has lost about 150 
more officers each year than it 
can hire. 

“Every year we were down,” 
he said. 

Interest in correctional jobs, 
which awards low pay for 
working around some of soci¬ 
ety’s most dangerous people, 
falls with the unemployment 
rate, according to the prisons 
chief 

With an unemployment rate 
of 4.4 percent — far below the 


11.7 percent rate of the Great 
Recession — the system has 
had trouble finding people for 
the front-line security posi¬ 
tions. 

The trend goes far beyond 
South Carolina’s borders, Stir¬ 
ling said, with every prison 
struggling to 
keep officers on 
payrolls. 

He’s trying to 
end that trend. 

“We’re doing 
everything we 
can do to hire,” 
Stirling said. 

The agency, 
which has long 
struggled to offer competitive 
pay, has brought salaries up 
to be more in line with police 
departments and county jails. 
Since 2014, starting pay for 
correctional officers has in¬ 
creased by $6,463 — or about 
24 percent — to $33,289. At 
maximum-security prisons 
such as McCormick, starting 
pay is $34,596. With overtime 
pay, the average first-year em¬ 
ployees made close to $42,000. 
The agency also offers spot bo- 


Inside 

Indeed: Just 23 percent of SC 
prison workers are satisfied 
with their pay. 

Page 5A 

Salaries for top-earning SCDC 
employees. 

Page 9A 

nuses of up to $1,500. 

With the current budget, 
starting salaries would go up 
to nearly $36,000, or about $18 
per hour. 

Still, the department can’t 
seem to get past the stigma of 
offering low salaries. Part of the 
issue, Stirling said, is that pris¬ 
on officials did such a good job 
telling lawmakers and others 
about the diminutive pay that 
they’re having difficulty letting 
people know that paychecks 
have grown. 

Last month. Gov. Henry 
McMaster issued an executive 
order allows the department to 
waive “human resource man¬ 
agement regulations” to expe¬ 
dite hiring and salary reform 

See POSITIONS, page 5/\ 
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Kennedy is 
the face of 
GLEAMNS’ 
vibrant work 



By ADAM BENSON 

abenson@indexjournal.com 

When Marcella Kennedy re¬ 
turned to GLEAMNS after a 14- 
year hiatus, she wasn’t coming 
back to job. 

She was returning home. 

Kennedy worked at GLEAMNS 
from 2000-07, 
and returned in 
2011 after spend¬ 
ing a few years at 
Beckman Mental 
Health Center. 

“I came back 
home,” said Ken- 
MARCELLA nedy, a Green- 
KENNEDY wood native and 
director for the 
nonprofit’s Community Services 
Block Grant and Low Income 
Home Energy Assistance Pro¬ 
gram. 

Kennedy, who has a master’s 
degree in professional mental 
health counseling from Web¬ 
ster University, worked her way 
through GLEAMNS, giving her a 
unique perspective on all facets of 
its operations. 

“When I first started, I was 
young and trying to experience 
other career options, broadening 
my horizons and getting expo¬ 
sure to a diverse group of people,” 
she said. “So being welcomed 
back here just made everything 
more worthwhile.” 

Now, Kennedy is one of the 
agency’s most public faces, cham¬ 
pioning its cause and the clients 
served by GLEAMNS. On Eriday, 
the Greenwood-based agency 
hosts Community Action Day — 
showcasing its partners and avail¬ 
able resources in the region. 

It’s an event that Kennedy 
helped organize. 

See KENNEDY, page4/\ 




PHOTOS BY DAVID ROBERTS | INDEX-JOURNAL 

LEFT: Vicky Hurst, of Melbourne, Fla., holds the win¬ 
ner’s trophy following the final round of the Self Re¬ 
gional Healthcare Foundation Women’s Health Clas¬ 
sic on Sunday at the Links at Stoney Point. 

ABOVE: Hurst waves to the gallery on the 18th hole. 

BELOW: Tournament host Jim Medford joins Hurst 
during the ceremonial check presentation. 

Full coverage on Page IB. 
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Indeed: 23 percent of SC prison workers satisfied with pay 


By MATTHEW HENSLEY 

mhensley@indexjournal.com 

While state leaders have 
weighed in at length about 
working in South Carolina’s 
prisons, what do those actual¬ 
ly working in the correctional 
system think about their jobs? 

A slew of current and for¬ 
mer employees have posted 
their views online, and offer 
a glimpse into what it’s like to 
work within the confines of a 
correctional institution. 

Job sites Indeed and Glass- 
door have received more than 
200 reviews on working for 


the state’s prison system, and 
they offer a mixed bag. Some 
enjoy the days off — most are 
scheduled to work 14 days a 
month, though those are 12- 
hour shifts — while others 
don’t believe the lackluster 
pay is worth it to watch over 
inmates. 

Out of 90 responses on In¬ 
deed, just 23 percent said they 
were satisfied with the salary 
offered by the state Depart¬ 
ment of Corrections. The 
site did not make it clear how 
many of those responses were 
before the agency hiked wages 
by more than $6,000. 


Despite the pay concerns, 
the overall rating for the agen¬ 
cy was 3.5 out of 5, with most 
of the 199 reviewees giving it 
an average or above average 
rating. And, when benefits are 
included, compensation was 
viewed more favorably than 
not, earning an average of 3.7 
out of 5. 

On Glass Door, 35 percent 
said they would recommend 
working at the agency to a 
friend, though all found the 
interview processed was ei¬ 
ther a positive or neutral ex¬ 
perience. 

Overall, the site recorded 


a less favorable rating for the 
agency at 2.9 out of 5, but also 
had just 55 reviews. 

Reviews left from current 
and former McCormick Cor¬ 
rectional employees offered 
mixed reviews of working at 
the maximum-security pris¬ 
on that houses about 900 in¬ 
mates. 

One person who recom¬ 
mended working at the facil¬ 
ity noted that the job comes 
with a big downside: the “in¬ 
herent dangers that come with 
a prison environment.” 

Another person, who titled 
their review “Over worked & 


Tired,” called it a “life chang¬ 
ing experience,” but noted it 
was an “extremely dangerous 
environment” made worse by 
understaffing. “If you apply,” 
the person wrote, “just make 
sure you are ready and have a 
lawyer on hand.” 

One former worker, who 
noted the “threat of extreme 
danger that comes from 
housing hundreds of hard¬ 
ened criminals,” wrote that 
the agency “does not value its 
workers (sic) health, state of 
mind, or desires to advance in 
the company.” 

A number of other employ¬ 


ees said McCormick was a 
good place to work, with one 
writing that the agency offers 
“great benefits and job securi- 

ty- 

Of two reviews left for 
heath Correctional, one 
found the job “enjoyable and 
rewarding,” the other posited 
that: “its (sic) ok.” The latter 
recommended other prisons 
in the state over the Green¬ 
wood women’s prison. 

Contact Assistant Editor 
Matthew Hensley at 864-943- 
2529 or on Twitter 
@IJMattHensley. 
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Lloyd Gray, left, and Thomas Gray stand together near San¬ 
ta Fe, N.M., as their mother, Lorraine Gray, looks on from 
the background. 

Teens’ experience 
shows campus reality 
for Native Americans 


NEWS DIGEST 

BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Police: Family members 
bombed churches 

SURABAYA, Indonesia — 
Coordinated suicide bomb¬ 
ings carried out by members 
of the same family struck three 
churches in Indonesia’s sec¬ 
ond-largest city Sunday, police 
said, as the world’s most popu¬ 
lous Muslim nation recoiled in 
horror at one of its worst attacks 
since the 2002 Bali bombings. 

At least seven people died at 
the churches in Surabaya along 
with the six family members, 
the youngest of whom were 
girls aged 9 and 12, according to 
police. Another 41 people were 
injured. 

Parents, friend 
of attacker questioned 

PARIS — Investigators 
working to understand why 
a 20-year-old French citizen 
born in the Russian republic 
of Chechnya went on a stab¬ 
bing rampage in central Paris 
detained the dead suspect’s 
parents and a friend Sunday, 
French officials said. 

Counterterrorism investiga¬ 
tors want to know if the assail¬ 
ant, identified by Chechnya’s 
leader as Khamzat Azimov, had 
help or co-conspirators. The at¬ 
tacker killed a 29-year-old man 
and wounded four other peo¬ 
ple with a knife before police 
fatally shot him Saturday night. 

The suspect was on a police 
watchlist for radicalism, a ju¬ 
dicial official not authorized to 
speak publicly about the case 
told The Associated Press. 

Palestinians see bias 
in embassy move 

JERUSALEM — Todays 
opening of the US. Embassy in 
contested Jerusalem, cheered 
by Israelis as a historic valida¬ 
tion, is seen by Palestinians as 
an in-your-face affirmation 
of pro-Israel bias by President 
Donald Trump and a new blow 
to dreams of statehood. 

The festive inauguration 
helps harden Palestinian Pres¬ 
ident Mahmoud Abbas’ rejec¬ 
tion of Washington as a future 
mediator in the conflict with 
Israel, likely ushering in a pro¬ 
longed period of diplomatic 
vacuum in which other powers 
are unwilling or unable to step 
up as brokers. 

New lava fissure spurs 
more evacuations 

PAHOA, Hawaii — A new 
fissure emitting steam and lava 
spatter spurred Hawaii officials 
to call for more evacuations on 
Sunday as residents braced for 
an expected eruption from the 
Kilauea volcano. 

The Hawaii County Civil 
Defense issued an alert that 
an 18th fissure was discovered 
along a road west of a major 
highway on the Big Island. Res¬ 
idents on that road were being 
told to evacuate, and two near¬ 
by community centers were 
serving as shelters for people 
and pets. 

Pompeo: US needs 
to give Kim assurances 

WASHINGTON — Secre- 
tary of State Mike Pompeo says 
the United States will need to 
“provide security assurances” 
to North Korea’s Kim Jong Un 
if the adversaries are to reach a 
nuclear deal. 

Pompeo met with Kim last 
week in North Korea, helping 
set the stage for President Don¬ 
ald Trump’s summit with Kim 
in Singapore on June 12. 


Associated Press 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — 
The teenage brothers — both 
shy and Native American 
— had just entered a recre¬ 
ation center on a tour of their 
dream university when a par¬ 
ent in the group stepped away 
to call 911. 

“Their behavior is just really 
odd,” she said from the Colo¬ 
rado State University campus. 
“They won’t give their names 
.... They just really stand out.” 

The teens’ quiet disposi¬ 
tion and dark clothing were 
unnerving, the caller told the 
dispatcher. Campus police 
responded by pulling them 
from the tour, patting them 
down and asking why they 
didn’t “cooperate” when oth¬ 
ers asked them questions. 

Yet for many Native Amer¬ 
icans, much of 17-year- 
old Lloyd Skanahwati and 
19-year-old Thomas Kan- 
ewakeron Gray’s reserved 
conduct followed cultur¬ 
al norms often expected of 
youth — especially those 
taught in their schools and 
communities to be humble, as 
well as thoughtful about how 
and when to draw attention to 
themselves. 

“Students who are quieter 
are taking information and 
processing it and thinking 
about information before 
they speak,” said Megan Red 
Shirt-Shaw, who is Oglala 
Lakota and a counselor for 
high school students at the 
Albuquerque Academy. “That 
shouldn’t be an indicator that 
a student isn’t fully engaged in 
the process.” 

The teens’ April 30 encoun¬ 
ter with police has been met 
with shock and outrage na¬ 
tionwide, as one of numerous 
examples of racial profiling 
to make headlines in recent 
weeks. At Yale University, a 
white student called campus 
police last week about a black 
graduate student sleeping in a 
residential common area. The 
graduate student fell asleep 
while working on a paper. 

In the Gray brothers’ case, 
the discomforting interroga¬ 
tion also highlighted the com¬ 
plicated cultural circumstanc¬ 
es Native Americans often 
must navigate in mainstream 
settings. That includes uni¬ 
versities where they are likely 
to encounter students, profes¬ 
sors and parents unaware of 
tribal value systems and how 
they differ from their own. 

In some tribes, for exam¬ 
ple, it’s considered a sign of 
respect when youth avoid eye 
contact with adults during 
conversation, while non-Na- 
tive Americans may interpret 
such conduct as dismissive. 


Listening also can be of great¬ 
er value than talking in Native 
American communities. 

“It’s not uncommon to have 
the students being really in¬ 
tent on listening to somebody 
as a means of learning and 
means of respect,” said Kara 
Bobroff, who is Navajo and 
Lakota, and founded the Na¬ 
tive American Community 
Academy, a charter school in 
Albuquerque. “It’s not a value 
to put yourself out in front 
of everybody, necessarily. It 
doesn’t need to happen to de¬ 
fine success.” 

On campuses. Native 
Americans typically make up 
a sliver of the student body. 
They comprise 1 percent of 
US. college students. Once 
enrolled in a four-year insti¬ 
tution, fewer than half finish, 
according to a 2016 report by 
the National Center for Edu¬ 
cation Statistics. 

It’s incumbent on higher 
education institutions to take 
responsibility for improving 
those numbers, Bobroff said. 
The isolating experience of 
campus life — from admis¬ 
sion tours to graduation — is 
eased when schools plan a 
welcoming environment, tak¬ 
ing into account the commu¬ 
nities and cultures students 
call home, she said. 

“They might be stepping 
onto a campus where they are 
going to be one of the only 
Native students,” Bobroff said. 
“So trying to build a strong 
community around them is 
really important from the 
moment they interact with 
that school.” 

Her charter school takes 
measures to prepare students 
for life after graduation, in¬ 
cluding sending faculty mem¬ 
bers to accompany groups of 
students on campus tours, she 
said. Afterward, they debrief 

The Gray brothers were 
alone on their Colorado State 
tour in Eort Collins, which is 
a seven-hour drive from their 
home in Santa Cruz, New 
Mexico. 

Since they arrived late, they 
hadn’t been a part of an ini¬ 
tial group introduction. But 
the older teen still introduced 
himself and his brother to the 
guide during a stop in the li¬ 
brary, he said. 

Their mother said Eort 
Collins was the farthest they 
had travelled together from 
home on their own, and they 
had saved money for the trip. 
They also registered in ad¬ 
vance for the tour. 

Police required the teens 
to provide an email confir¬ 
mation from the university as 
proof they signed up before 
releasing them. 
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for security guards while giv¬ 
ing him the ability to purchase 
and contract equipment with¬ 
out legislative approval. 

“We believe this executive 
order gives Director Stirling 
the tools the department needs 
to properly compensate the 
brave men and women who 
serve our state as correctional 
officers,” McMaster said in a 
statement accompanying the 
order. 

Stirling said the agency has 
traditionally done little adver¬ 
tising, which he’s changing. 
The department has spent 
more than $1 million on ads 
this year. 

With the advertising initia¬ 
tive and wage hikes, Stirling 
said, the Department of Cor¬ 
rections turned a corner last 
year and has added more than 
100 officers since Jan. 1,2017. 

Those new hires are more 
concentrated in Columbia and 
near large cities, he said, while 
vacancies remain hard to fill in 
rural areas. 

“It’s hard to recruit in remote 
areas,” Stirling said. 

McCormick County, which 
is the state’s second least-pop¬ 
ulated county, was initially 
chosen as the site for a South 
Carolina prison because of its 
then high unemployment rate 


as part of a plan to boost rural 
economies in the state with 
prisons. Now that statistic sits 
at 4.1 percent with just 142 
people looking for work. 

The prison has been at about 
half staff or so for officers for 
a few years now, and lawyers 
suing the state Department 
of Correction are blaming the 
staff shortage for some of the 
issues. 

According to a group of 
lawsuits filed in McCormick 
County, the state Department 
of Corrections “has a long 
history of violence among 
inmates,” with a “complete 
failure” by the department 
to “keep weapons out of the 
hands of inmates housed at 
McCormick Correctional 
Institution.” At McCormick 
Correctional and other state 
prisons, the filings said, “gangs 
are allowed to run free and 
commit whatever crimes they 
want” and those inmates who 
don’t follow the rules or break 
laws seldom face consequenc¬ 
es. 

To ease the pressure on the 
McCormick prison, the system 
has transferred 220 inmates to 
other facilities, including Lee 
Correctional, until more offi¬ 
cers can be hired. The prison 
has about 900 inmates. Some 
questioned whether the trans¬ 
fers to Lee helped cause the 
riots that left seven inmates 
dead and 22 others injured last 


month, but officials deny any 
link. 

The transfers also happened 
as the state is incarcerating 
fewer people, in part because 
lawmakers passed a sentencing 
overhaul in 2010 that reduced 
prison terms for those convict¬ 
ed of minor crimes. That year, 
the state averaged 24,040 peo¬ 
ple housed at the department’s 
facilities. As of last Monday, 
the system had just 19,040 — 
a more than 20 percent drop. 
The drop in inmates has led 
the state to close and consoli¬ 
date several prisons. 

Anyone interested in the 
openings at McCormick, 
Leath and the state’s other pris¬ 
ons can visit doc.sc.gov/Em- 
ployment/j obvacancies.htm 
for information. 

Correctional officers work 
12-hour shifts about 14 times 
a month. Applicants must be 
at least 18 years old and have 
a diploma or GED, as well as 
a valid driver’s license. Ap¬ 
plicants must pass a physical 
exam the agency administers. 
Anyone who has been convict¬ 
ed of a crime with a maximum 
allowable sentence of one year 
or more or a fine of $1,000 is 
not eligible for employment. 

Contact Assistant Editor 
Matthew Hensley at 864-943- 
2529 or on Twitter 
@I]MattHensley 
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Salaries for top-earning SCDC employees 


From staff reports 

Bryan Stirling might be the head of 
South Carolina’s prisons, but he’s not the 
agency’s highest paid employee. 

Instead, three psychiatrists are the 
top earners at the state Department of 
Corrections. They are followed by a 
physician, with Stirling’s $168,043 wage 
making him the fifth highest paid in 
the system — and more than $100,000 
below the top paid psychiatrist, Beverly 
Wood, who earns $275,000. 

It’s not uncommon among state agen¬ 
cies for someone other than the director 
to make the top salary. 


At the Department of Health and 
Environmental Control, for instance, 
a physician is the top wage-getter at 
$225,000. When the director’s seat was 
last filled, the salary amount was just 
shy of $200,000. 

On the state salary database main¬ 
tained by the Department of Adminis¬ 
tration, use football coach Will Mus- 
champ is listed as the highest earner 
with $1.1 million — his actual pay is 
$4.2 million. 

Not listed was Clemson football 
coach Dabo Swinney, who makes about 
$6.75 million. 

The database lists those earning 


above $50,000 as the individual salary 
amounts for public employees earning 
below that wage is not subject to the 
Freedom of Information Act. 

Among those prison employees list¬ 
ed, 83 are correctional officers and nine 
are law enforcement officers. 

Together, they make up about one of 
every five employees who make more 
than $50,000. 

Also, 340 employees — or about 71.89 
percent — received bonuses ranging 
from $250 to $3,000 among the 473 who 
make more than $50,000. 

The agency employs close to 5,000 
people. 


Salaries for SCDC employees making more than $100,0000 

These salaries, which come courtesy of the state Department of Administration, were current as of April 16, 2018. Check 

indexjournal.com for a list of all state Department of Corrections employees making $50,000 or more. 

NAME 

TITLE 

TOTAL PAY 

Wood, Beverly 

Psychiatrist 

$275,000 

Poiletman, Robert 

Psychiatrist 

$250,000 

Sridaran, Mohan 

Psychiatrist 

$250,000 

McRee, John 

Physician 

$182,316 

Stirling, Bryan 

Agency Head 

$168,043 

Rafi, Sadia 

Physician 

$149,406 

Lewis Jr., Benjamin 

Physician 

$141,016 

Byrne, Thomas 

Physician 

$141,016 

Holbrook, Thomas 

Physician 

$141,016 

Way, Charles 

Physician 

$141,016 

Days, Jacques 

Physician 

$141,016 

Russell Jr., Hamilton 

Physician 

$141,016 

McCall Jr., David 

Dpty/Div Director-Exec Comp 

$136,608 

Meyer Jr., Halford 

Physician 

$136,578 

Smith, Stacy 

Physician 

$136,578 

Marshall, Terre 

Dpty/Div Director-Exec Comp 

$135,000 

Elliott, Salley 

Attorney VI 

$134,225 

Osmer, Thomas 

Dpty/Div Director-Exec Comp 

$120,802 

Bolchoz, Brian 

Dpty/Div Director-Exec Comp 

$117,571 

Walker Staley, Nena 

Dpty/Div Director-Exec Comp 

$117,571 

Reagan, Randy 

Superintendent Of Education 

$113,931 

Gambrell, Melissa 

Nurse Practitioner II 

$110,000 

Mitchell Hamilton, Carol 

Nurse Practitioner II 

$108,474 

Rushton, Colie 

Program Manager III 

$108,022 

Vincent, Barton 

Attorney V 

$104,500 

Akerman Jr., William 

Dentist 

$104,263 

Moak, Anna 

Nurse Practitioner II 

$102,580 

Patterson, Dennis 

Administrative Manager II 

$102,000 

Shealy, Trevis 

Program Manager III 

$101,368 

Knox, Wendy 

Pharmacist II 

$101,339 

Garcia, Madelyn 

Physician’s Asst 

$100,668 

Lapointe, Roxanne 

Nurse Practitioner II 

$100,087 

Anderson, Joel 

Administrative Manager II 

$100,000 
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paid $63,000. 

McFadden, whose position 
is still listed as warden but isn’t 
assigned to a prison, makes 
$78,639 and received a $1,000 
bonus. Blackwell retired in lieu 
of being fired, his suit alleges. 

McFadden and Blackwell 
were in charge of the maxi- 
mum-security prison in Rid- 
geville that houses more than 
1,200 inmates when Jimmy 
Causey escaped. 

The inmate put a dummy in 
his bed and, using a cellphone 
and wire cutters brought in by 
a drone, made his way from the 
prison on July 4,2017. It was 18 
hours before officers noticed he 
was missing. He was captured 
two days later in Texas with 
nearly $50,000 in cash. 

The suits paint a dire picture 
of manpower at the time of the 
escape: A minimum of 26 offi¬ 
cers are needed to run Lieber, 
with a recommended number 
of 42. Instead, the facility had 
just 15 officers working. 

This mirrors a statewide 
shortage of officers. 

They also note that the pris¬ 
on system did not classify Cau¬ 
sey appropriately after a prior 
escape, which meant he was in 
the general population at Lieb¬ 
er. 

Despite systemic issues, 
the suits said, McFadden and 
Blackwell were made to be 
scapegoats. 

McFadden’s supervisor told 
him he would likely receive 
corrective action because his 
“name was on the sign” and that 
top prison officials “are trying 
to fire you,” his lawyer wrote. 

Officials conducted an audit 
of the facility in the wake of the 
escape, according to the doc¬ 
uments, and cited the audit in 
taking action against the two 
men, though prison leaders did 
not cite the escape and only re¬ 
ferred to “trivial findings such 
as unsigned log books and trash 
in the yard.” 

Listed as causes of actions are 
defamation and civil conspira¬ 
cy. 

The state Department of 
Corrections has not filed an¬ 
swers to either complaint. The 


department does not comment 
on pending litigation. 

Classification error? 

Blackwell and McFadden 
aren’t the only ones with con¬ 
cerns about how inmates are 
classified. 

In a lawsuit brought by the 
family of Ryan Mansfield, their 
lawyers allege that he was mis- 
classified as a violent offender 
and placed with a roommate 
who took his life. 

Mansfield was 24 when he 
was found strangled in his cell 
July 21, 2016 at Lieber Correc¬ 
tional. He was serving time on 
burglary and theft convictions 
with his release projected for 
March 2017. His roommate, 
Michael Jerome Brice, has been 
charged with murder in con¬ 
nection to the death. 

According to the lawsuit, 
prison officials had incorrectly 
recorded that Mansfield had 
struck an employee despite 
never having been disciplined 
for or charged with such an act, 
which is what led to Mansfield 
and Brice becoming room¬ 
mates. 

Brice, who is serving a 13- 
year sentence on five drug and 
weapon counts out of York 
County, had already been dis¬ 
ciplined for attacking an inmate 
and was a felon prior to his lat¬ 
est conviction. He was about 
six months into his stint when 
Mansfield died. 

Prior to Mansfield’s death, 
the civil action said, a request 
was made to prison officials 
that the two men be separated 
because they couldn’t get along. 

Lawyers also wrote that there 
was inadequate staffing and 
that, after Brice had alerted offi¬ 
cers that something was wrong 
with Mansfield, staff members 
walked by at least three times, 
each time looking at him but 
not attempting to render aid. 

Eventually, the suit says, 
someone came by to remove 
him from the cell but no one 
attempted to perform CPR or 
take any other lifesaving mea¬ 
sures at the scene. 

Brice, now 36, is awaiting tri¬ 
al on the murder charge. 

Contact Assistant Editor Mat¬ 
thew Hensley at 864-943-2529 
or on Twitter @lJMattHensley. 
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Problems 

at prisons 

Mental health issues tied 
to settlements after deaths 


By MATTHEW HENSLEY 

mhensley@indexjournal.com 

An 18-year-old from Newberry whod 
already been attacked by other inmates 
said he wouldn’t “make it in regular pris¬ 
on.” 

A 30-year-old from Saluda County 
had lost a quarter of his body weight 
from fasting and claimed end times were 
at hand. 

A 33-year-old who was known to be 
delusional told two other inmates he 
planned to take his own life, and those 
inmates warned an officer. 

All three were mentally ill. 

All three showed warning signs. 

All three were found hanged by their 
own bed sheets. 

Lawsuits filed on behalf of their fam¬ 
ilies charge that prison workers failed to 
properly treat their mental illnesses. The 
state Department of Corrections settled 
the three suits without admitting any lia¬ 
bility in their deaths. 

Two of those deaths happened at 
Kirkland Correctional — the same 
maximum-security Columbia prison 
where four inmates were strangled in a 
30-minute span, with attorneys claiming 
that those killings were also linked to in¬ 
adequate mental health care. 

Authorities think an 18-year-old 
found unresponsive at Kirkland on Fri¬ 
day also died by suicide, though the cir¬ 
cumstances around the teens death re¬ 
main under investigation and additional 
details have not been released. 

Dead in 66 days 

Dalton Slaton, an 18-year-old from 
Newberry, reported to Kirkland Correc¬ 
tional on Nov. 4, 2013 after violating his 
probation. 

During his initial medical screening, 
he denied having any mental health is¬ 
sues. However, his family’s attorneys 
write, he “cut himself, threatened further 
injury to himself, and was hearing voic¬ 
es,” a prison officer reported one day af¬ 
ter Christmas that year. He told a mental 
health counselor that he’d been attacked 
by other inmates and that “he would not 
make it in regular prison’ because he was 
not a fighter.’” 

On New Year’s Eve, the prison received 
documentation on his past treatment for 
mental illness and a counselor recom¬ 
mended Slaton stay in crisis intervention 
status. Two days later, the same counsel- 



The state Department of Corrections 
have settled a number of lawsuits after 
suicides as the agency grapples with 
overhauling its mental health services. 

or deemed him ready to rejoin general 
population — over Slaton’s objections. 
The move happened that same day. 

Attorneys write that on Jan 6, 2014, 
Slaton walked a nurse through his his¬ 
tory of “physical, emotional, and sexual 
abuse” at the hands of a relative and his 
past attempts at suicide and self harm. 

Late Jan. 7,2014 or early the following 
morning, Slaton was found hanged in 
his cell. He was 18 and had spent just 66 
days in prison. 

The state Department of Corrections 
agreed to settle a medical malpractice 
suit for $150,000, with $67,500 going to 
the law firm Hodge & Langley to cover 
attorneys’ fees and another $28,932 go¬ 
ing to the firm to reimburse actual costs 
and expenses. The remaining $53,567.43 
went to the teen’s estate. 

‘A gross deviation’ 

When Jermaine Tyrone Fuller trans¬ 
ferred into Broad River Correctional 
from McCormick on Jan. 24, 2012, he’d 
already been classified as an MI3, attor¬ 
neys for his family said, indicating he 
was a mental health outpatient. 

Even so, 26 months passed before the 
Ridge Spring man was seen by a mental 
health professional at the maximum-se¬ 
curity prison in Columbia, and he was 
prescribed an antidepressant. Attorneys 
said that was the last psychiatric care he 
received while in custody 

On March 9, 2016, Fuller’s weight 
dropped to 126 pounds as he’d been 
“fasting for religious purposes” and 
was “rambling about ‘the end is com¬ 
ing.’” Forty days earlier, he weighed 164 
pounds. 

“The failure to have (Fuller) immedi- 

See PRISONS, page 5/\ 
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Lee Logan, right was inducted into the Abbeville County Hall of Fame on Thursday night at the cham¬ 
ber's annual banquet, where Susan Jackson presented him the honor. 
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Abbeville chamber hosts 39th annual banquet 


By DAMIAN DOMINGUEZ 

ddominguez@indexjournal.com 

I t was an evening for the in- 
fluencers — the 39th annual 
Greater Abbeville Chamber 
of Commerce banquet reflected 
on the ways various chamber proj¬ 
ects have influenced people’s lives 
throughout the community. 

Thursday’s banquet brought 
together local business owners, 
chamber board members, com¬ 
munity leaders and others to enjoy 
a catered dinner while talking 
about the latest updates in the area. 
While Abbeville city undergoes a 
beautification project, the chamber 
is backing a penny sales tax ref¬ 
erendum that chamber President 
Edie New said is an opportunity 
for a lot of improvement in the 
community 

“There’s a lot of really neat 
things going on in Abbeville, and 
I’m glad to be a part of it,” she said. 
“Abbeville Promise — I never 
thought I’d see the day where 
graduating students at Abbeville 
High School would get two years 
of higher education paid for’’ 
Chamber Executive Director 
Janice Corriveau ran through a 
history of recent chamber events, 
highlighting the ghost walk, 
wreath sale, daddy-daughter dance 
and oyster roast, among other 
events. 

“Enjoy tonight, board members 
and guests,” she said. “This is your 



Abbeville chamber of com¬ 
merce members and guests 
lined up Thursday night to have 
their dinners served at the 
chamber's 39th annual ban¬ 
quet. 

Abbeville, and this is your night.” 

As the keynote speaker. Brad 
Evans focused on the ways Ab- 
beville-area organizations act as 
influencers in their community. 
Evans serves as chairman of the 
board for the Ereshwater Coast 
Community Eoundation, a group 
he said that started as a gather¬ 
ing of community influencers 
looking for ways to improve their 
home. 

“In 2015 we got our 501©(3), 
we had a great start and we got a 
kick start from our great partners 


at West Carolina,” he said. 

The ECCE went on to partner 
with other groups to serve Ab¬ 
beville, McCormick and Star-Iva 
by helping provide educational 
and business resources. The 
group began working with 
Abbeville County on a stra¬ 
tegic plan, which included an 
educational component that 
later evolved into the Abbeville 
Promise. 

He said the Promise has come 
a long way to ensure a student 
from Abbeville County can go 
to Piedmont Tech and take the 
classes they want at no cost. 

“The Abbeville Promise is our 
commitment to influence our 
young people,” he said. 

Afterward, chamber board 
members and guests presented 
several awards to people in atten¬ 
dance. Lee Logan was inducted 
into the Abbeville County Hall of 
Eame, and Dr. David Lewis was 
inducted posthumously. Paige 
Bowser, owner of Breezy Quar¬ 
ters on Trinity Street, accepted 
the award for Abbeville Coun¬ 
ty Business of the Year, while 
Jimmy Wilson was awarded the 
chamber’s Ambassador of the 
Year tide. 

Abbeville County students 
Kamiya Shosan, Victoria Har¬ 
grove and Bryson Glenn were 
also honored for their earning 
the chamber’s community spirit 
scholarships. 


Check out the old store up US 25. Wait... it’s where? 



By MATTHEW HENSLEY 

mhensley@indexjournal.com 


SUBMITTED 

This store is NOT along Highway 25 between Green¬ 
wood and Ware Shoals. Instead, it's just north of 
Hickory Tavern. 


Well, we did it y’all. 

#PakeNews. 

On the front page of Thursday’s edition was 
a striking photo of an old building with nifty, 
if antiquated, signage from years gone by. 

Below it, author and columnist Tom Po¬ 
land writes that he had to “photograph this 
old store on U.S. Highway 25 between Ware 
Shoals and Greenwood,” noting that he didn’t 
know who owned this charming shop from 
the past, but thanked him anyway. 

We made sure to up the point size on his 
lead, in part to drive home the local angle on 
this column that was distributed statewide, 
making it about three times the size of the rest 


of the body copy on the page. 

Only that store’s not there. 

Evidently caught up on his “Sentimental 
journey,” as is emblazoned atop the passage, 
he minced the locale — it’s actually along 
Highway 101, just north of Hickory Tavern. 

You can blame the fact checkers on this one. 
This building looked so darn familiar, we be¬ 
lieved wholeheartedly it must be within the 
boundaries of Greenwood County and not 
across the lake. We apologize for the error, and 
certainly hope none of our readers spent the 
day riding that stretch of U.S. 25 looking for 
a building that’s not there — especially since 
gas prices just jumped about 20 cents a gallon. 

Since we seem a bit confused about what is 
here, maybe you can help us out by sending 
us yowr photos of old and interesting buildings 


from across Greenwood County. Email those 
photos to Assistant Editor Matthew Hens¬ 
ley at mhensley@indexjournaLcom, or tweet 
them @ijindexjournal with the hashtag #Thi- 
slSgwdco. We don’t know what we’ll do with 
them yet, but maybe your pic could appear in 
a future edition. 

And if you want to see for yourself that 
building Tom Poland photographed, head 
north from Hickory Tavern up Highway 101, 
like you’re going to Simpsonville, and it’s on 
the left just before Mahon Road. We promise! 

Don’t just take our word for it — check 
Google Maps. 

Contact Assistant Editor Matthew Hensley 
at 864-943-2529 or on Twitter @IJMattHens- 
ley. 
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Rezone denial unique circumstance for county officials 


By ADAM BENSON 

abenson@indexjournal.com 

Every year, dozens of zoning de¬ 
cisions are made by the Greenwood 
County Council. 

Most are routine matters of chang¬ 
ing a parcel s use from one designation 
to another — relegated to minutes and 
becoming law with little fanfare. But 
on Tuesday, a different kind of vote was 
taken: One that gave councilmembers 
pause before meeting with approval 
for what officials said was in the best 
interest of the county. 

By a 5-2 margin, the council denied 
a request to convert 63 acres along 
Highway 72 West and Grange Road 
from general commercial and sin¬ 
gle-family residential to agricultural 
— a move that would allow for mobile 
and manufactured homes. 


Among the properties in that acre¬ 
age is one owned by 
Charlene Hughes, 
whose mobile home 
is covered by a med¬ 
ical hardship exemp¬ 
tion — one of just 
three in place across 
the county. 

“My daughter lives 
on this property with 
me. She’s there for 
my medical reasons 
and I want it changed 
so when something 
happens to me, she 
will be able to stay” 
Hughes told County 
Council. “If I die, I 
don’t want to have her 
lose the home.” 
According to the county’s Code of 


Ordinances, a special variance voids 
30 days after the hardship has been 
remedied. 

“At that time the unit shall be moved 
to an appropriately zoned area and the 
site restored to its original state,” lan¬ 
guage in the ordinance states. 

Since spot zoning isn’t allowed, 
county planning officials encouraged 
Hughes to petition her neighbors for 
a larger rezone. Eight property owners 
signed on to the request, which was 
backed by the City/County Planning 
Commission. 

Hughes’ property is “split-zoned” 
between a residential and commercial 
designation, neither of which allows 
manufactured homes. Changing the 
entire swath to agricultural, however, 
would open up the possibility of 126 
mobile homes on the land — some¬ 
thing that concerned councilmembers 


and at least one nearby resident. 

“I’m not so much concerned about 
the one trailer that’s on the property. 
If there was a variance that could be 
done to allow that to stay, that would 
not bother me in any way^ resident 
Ryan Elynn told the council. “I’m con¬ 
cerned that if it is rezoned, up to two 
trailers per acre would be allowed, and 
that would change the makeup of the 
area significantly. I would worry about 
property values and increased traffic 
coming through. I don’t want to turn 
the area into a trailer park.” 

Council chairman Steve Brown ac¬ 
knowledged the unique circumstances 
facing members prior to the vote — 
before opting to deny Hughes’ request. 

“Were trying to solve one problem 
by creating several more. Eor the sake 
of this hardship, we’re opening up all 
of that property to that potential” of 


mobile home construction. Brown 
said. “Eor me, I have as much concern 
for some of those who have invested in 
their properties and it’s just as wrong 
to make that decision as it is possibly 
to not let this person stay. It’s a tough 
decision, but that’s what we’ve been 
elected to do.” 

Councilmembers Mark Allison, 
Theo Lane, Chuck Moates and Robbie 
Templeton voted with Brown, while 
Gonza Bryant and Edith Childs sided 
with Hughes. 

“I cannot believe we can sit here in 
Greenwood County and not have a 
way to help this young lady stay where 
she is. I just cannot vote to make their 
daughter move if something happens 
to their mother,” Bryant said. 

Contact staff writer Adam Benson at 
864-943-5650 or on Twitter @ABensonIJ 
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ately seen by (a) mental health 
professional was a gross devia¬ 
tion from the appropriate stan¬ 
dard of medical care,” an attor¬ 
ney wrote in the civil action. 

Nurses stapled a wound shut 
three days later after he was 
involved in a fight. The next 
day, he reported hallucinating 
but wasn’t given medical at¬ 
tention. The day after that, he 
tried to remove the staples and 
the nurse who treated him “de¬ 
scribed him as being very pale 
and emaciated,” the filing said. 

At 11:20 a.m. on March 15, 
2016, EuIIer is found hanged 
in his room after other inmates 
asked a staff member to check 
in on him. He was last seen 
alive about 12 hours earlier. He 
was 30. 

The state Department of 
Corrections agreed to settle a 
medical malpractice suit for 
$400,000, with $160,000 going 
to the attorneys’ fees for the 
Law Offices of Elliott & Phel¬ 
an LLC and the Starkes Law 
Eirm LLC, with an additional 
$9,136.34 going to the firms 
to cover actual expenses. The 
remaining $230,863.66 was 
awarded to his estate, with his 
three children — all minors — 
expected to receive the funds. 

Twice warned 

Because of his “chronic men¬ 
tal illness” — Gregory K. John¬ 
son had been diagnosed with 
schizophrenia and bipolar dis¬ 
order — the man was assigned 
to Kirkland Correctional be¬ 
cause it “typically houses in¬ 
mates with chronic mental or 
medical illnesses,” wrote attor¬ 
neys for his mother, who lives 
in Greenville. 

Johnson was admitted to 
Gilliam Psychiatric Hospital 
on Jan. 7, 2013 “as a result of 
his suicidal ideations.” When 
he was discharged two months 
later, he was ordered to fully 
comply with his medication. 

In May of that year, he “be¬ 
gan exhibiting signs of man¬ 
ic and delusional behavior,” 
which staff also noted on June 
3 and II. 

On June 23, he told two fel¬ 
low inmates that he would kill 
himself Those inmates warned 
an officer, the attorneys wrote, 
but the officer took no action. 
The next day, he gave the same 
warning to the two inmates 
and they again warned the offi¬ 
cer — and again nothing done. 

At 7:19 a.m. on June 24, 
2013, Johnson carried a bed 
sheet to a supply closet, where 
he made a noose and hanged 
himself from a water pipe. He 
was discovered nearly an hour 
later. He was 33. 

The state Department of 
Corrections agreed to settle a 
medical malpractice suit for 
$200,000, with $80,000 going 
to the attorneys’ fees for Ev¬ 
ans Moore, LLC and Bell Le¬ 
gal Group, LLC and another 
$13,892.11 for actual costs in¬ 
curred by the firms. 

The most troubling’ 

These suicides were happen¬ 
ing as a class-action lawsuit on 
behalf of about 3,500 inmates 
deemed seriously mentally ill 
— or about one in six of those 
incarcerated in state prisons 
was working its way through 
the courts. 

Initially filed in 2005, the 
lawsuit took issue with sub¬ 
standard mental health care 
received by inmates, tying it to 
several deaths. 

In his order, J. Michael 


Baxley wrote that more than 
70,000 filings he’d handled in 
his 14 years on the bench as a 
state circuit court judge — and 
that “this case, far above all 
others, is the most troubling.” 

Evidence showed that “in¬ 
mates have died in the South 
Carolina Department of Cor¬ 
rections for lack of basic men¬ 
tal health care, and hundreds 
more remain substantially at 
risk for serious physical injury, 
mental decompensation, and 
profound, permanent men¬ 
tal illness,” Baxley wrote. He 
noted that lackluster care was 
provided despite numerous in¬ 
ternal and external reviews that 
“found multiple inadequacies 
and failures” in the prison sys¬ 
tem’s mental health system. 

His 45-page ruling was hand¬ 
ed down Jan. 8, 2014 — hours 
after Dalton was found dead 
in his room — and included a 
bevy of problems the court de¬ 
manded the agency fix. Among 
them were insufficient staffing, 
a poor system for evaluation, 
excessive and unnecessary use 
of force, improper oversight of 
medicating inmates and lack of 
observation. 

“This litigation does not 
occur in a vacuum,” he wrote. 
“What happens at the Depart¬ 
ment of Corrections impacts all 
of us.” 

After the ruling, it took more 
than two years to reach a settle¬ 
ment with attorneys on how to 
proceed. 

Meanwhile, the suicides 
continued. An inmate in Mc¬ 
Cormick Correctional hanged 
himself in his cell Oct. 2, 2014 
— after four unsuccessful sui¬ 
cide attempts in the preceding 
six weeks. That death led to a 
$350,000 settlement. 

The settlement became ef¬ 
fective May 2, 2016 — about 
seven weeks after EuIIer died. 

Rising numbers of deaths 

Erom 2001-14,40 South Car¬ 
olina inmates took their own 
lives, accounting for 4.5 percent 
of all prisoner deaths, accord¬ 
ing to the U.S. Bureau of Justice 
Statistics. That was below the 
national average of 6 percent. 
During that span, 24 inmates 
died by homicide, which was 
2.7 percent of inmate deaths. 

However, the state recorded 
its highest number of deaths by 
homicides and suicide in years 
in 2016 and 2017, according to 
the Post & Courier, which had 
to obtain those figures through 
a Ereedom on Information Act 
request. Last year, six inmates 
died by suicide and 12 were 
killed by other inmates — ac¬ 
counting for nearly 21 percent 
of all inmate deaths in South 
Carolina prisons. 


That beat the prior year, 
which saw five inmates killed 
— including two at McCor¬ 
mick Correctional — and six 
take their own lives. 

The Post & Courier reports 
that 2017 was the fourth con¬ 
secutive year of rising inmate 
deaths from homicide and sui¬ 
cide — and this year is already 
on track to be worse after seven 
inmates were killed during riots 
at Lee Correctional. 

Last year served as a seminal 
year for inmate deaths in part be¬ 
cause four inmates were killed at 
Kirkland Correctional on April 
7,2017 — about a year after the 
prison system entered into the 
settlement about mental health. 
Lawyers for the estates of those 
killed point to inadequate 
mental health care in lawsuits 
against the state Department of 
Corrections. 

Within the confines of the 
P-2 unit at Kirkland, where the 
Department of Corrections 
houses those with “serious and/ 
or persistent mental illness” for 
better monitoring and care, 
attorneys allege inept care was 
given to the nearly 140 inmates 
deemed mentally ill — includ¬ 
ing the two men accused of kill¬ 
ing four of their fellow inmates. 

The filings point to infor¬ 
mation from Sandra Johnson, 
who had been a licensed so¬ 
cial worker since 1988 and had 
worked for the state Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Environ¬ 
mental Control for 17 years 
before beginning at Kirkland. 
Johnson said she was instruct¬ 
ed to only see inmates when 
they reported a problem and 
to otherwise not provide treat¬ 
ment, despite the training 
manual and agency policy say¬ 
ing otherwise. 

Denver Simmons and Jacob 
Phillip — each convicted of a 
double murder and both serv¬ 
ing life sentences — have been 
charged in connection to the 
four deaths. 

Each had severe mental 
health issues — Philip, for in¬ 
stance, had “command audi¬ 
tory hallucinations” and told 
a counselor that he watched 
a police sniper kill his father 
because he was stabbing his 
mom, and that his mother 
killed herself the day after he 
turned 8. 

Simmons told the Associ¬ 
ated Press the killings were 
meant to get the pair the death 
penalty — a motive both men 
had shared with staff members 
ahead of the quadruple slaying. 

Those lawsuits are still 
pending in court, but the state 
Department of Corrections 
denies any wrongdoing in the 
deaths. 


Struggling to comply 

Part of the settlement of the 
class action lawsuit against the 
Department of Corrections 
put in place an implementation 
panel that performs quarter¬ 
ly site visits and reports on the 
progress made toward compli¬ 
ance. 

The panel’s sixth report 
stemmed from visits in March. 
That report shows the agency 
has made strides in some areas, 
and was making progress to¬ 
ward its goals in other areas. 

The prison system was not 
compliant in a key area, how¬ 
ever: remedying the staffing 
shortage among mental health 
professionals. 

Of 178 mental health-relat¬ 
ed positions, nearly a quarter 
were vacant in March. Just one 
of three psychology jobs were 
filled, and the 30 percent of the 
psychiatry/nurse practitioner 
posts were empty. 

The panel “cannot overem¬ 
phasize the vital importance of 
having adequate numbers of ap¬ 
propriately qualified and trained 
stafij’ the report said. It notes 
that “the allocated staffing posi¬ 
tions for SCDC do not appear to 
be adequate.” 

Other areas of noncompli¬ 


ance, such as changes to how 
medicine is administered, are all 
linked to staffing shortages, ac¬ 
cording to the panel. 

“The need for adequate re¬ 
sources cannot be overstated 
and even with some modest 
increases in operations staff and 
efforts to increase clinical staff, 
the deficiencies have not been 
corrected to the extent of pro¬ 
viding substantial compliance in 
the elements of the Settlement 
Agreement,” the report said. 

Prison job vacancies go far 
beyond mental health services, 
with the state struggling to get 
officers to serve in front-line 
roles. While the agency has 
turned the corner with hiring 
for those jobs, adding more 
than 100 officers to its ranks 
since Jan. 1, 2017, many pris¬ 
ons still remain short staffed. 
About half of all security posi¬ 
tions are open at McCormick, 
while Leath’s vacancy rate for 
those positions is more than 30 
percent. 

Among the recommenda¬ 
tions the agency is making 
progress toward is using cloth¬ 
ing and sheets for inmates that 
are suicide-resistant. 

Contact Assistant Editor Mat¬ 
thew Hensley at 864-943-2529. 


More cases 
of whooping 
cough found 
in SC district 

Associated Press 

DUNCAN — Three more 
cases of whooping cough 
have been reported in a 
South Carolina school dis¬ 
trict, bringing the total num¬ 
ber of cases to six. 

Spartanburg District 5 
spokeswoman Melissa Rob¬ 
inette said three cases were 
reported Wednesday, two at 
Berry Shoals Intermediate 
School and another at Beech 
Springs Intermediate. 

The three cases reported 
earlier this month were at 
Beech Springs and Abner 
Creek Academy. 

Robinette says principals 
at the schools have been let¬ 
ting parents know about the 
whooping cough. 

She says additional clean¬ 
ing will be conducted at the 
schools. 
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Action Realty 

500B Montague Ave. Greenwood 

Office: (864) 942-0021 
Fax: (864) 942-8999 

*Each office independently owned and operated 


VOTED #1 BEST REAL 
ESTATE AGENCY! 



Did you say beautiful view, level lot, and 300 
feet of water frontage? Yes, it's on the market. 
Tina Lensch 3BR/2BA, 2 docks, and boat ramp. 

(864) 993-9621 Call Tina 864-993-9621 or view my website 
for others, www.tinalensch.com 



MLS# 115289 - 414 Hammond Road 
Gentleman's farm with 60 acres, 2 ponds, 
barn, fenced pastures, 4 BR, 4000 sq. ft. 
Bubba Harvin West side location. 

( 864 ) 992-9090 Must see to appreciate. 



MLS# 115500 - 71 Rabon Shores, Waterloo 
Just in time for summer fun at 
Lake Greenwood. 

Patricia cieTreviiie (Charming cottage, fumished, open lake view 

Priced to sell!! 


( 864 ) 341-9534 



Natalie Parramore 
(864) 993-1266 


i 




Martha Sorrow 
(864) 980-1505 



Roe Milling 
(864) 993-1162 




Denise Medford 
(864) 993-6633 



Belva Few 
(864) 942-2478 



Tonya Wiley 
(864) 993-8153 


One more reason to list your home with 


Greenwood’s Top Producer of 

Residential Home Sales 
Since 1994 



Need to Rent? 

We can assist you with renting your home. 

We can assist you with finding a suitable RENTAL home. 
Call 864-942-0021 


Closed Transactions from 
1-1-18 thru 4-28-18 as 
reported to the MLS on 
5-8-18 










































































































